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T  Is  only  after  long 
years  of  thought 
and  study  that  any 
student  —  be  he 
never  so  zealous, 
never  so  diligent  in  research — 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  even  a 
partial  conception  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  comprehensiveness 
of  a  subject  such  as  is  intended 
to  be  designated  by  the  title 
assigned  to  this  paper,  —  a 
paper  that  in  its  present  brief 
form  at  best  can  only  be  an  improperly  outlined  preface, 
or  general  foreword,  so  to  speak,  to  a  work  of  such 
volume  and  historical  importance  as  to  require  for  its  in- 
telligent prosecution  and  its  proper  presentation  almost 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime. 
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It  might  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  story  of  the  world's 
progress  another  as  interesting  a  chapter,  and  when 
worthily  amplified  one  of  greater  importance,  than  that 
herein  hinted  at.  Mark  its  countless  ramifications  through 
the  whole  domain  of  Western  History  so  called;  and 
speaking  of  Western  History  in  this  connection  is  not 
meant  alone  the  history  of  America. 

Though  one  possesses  the  highest  type  of  patience, 
fervid  zeal,  long  experience  and  all  of  the  qualifications 
which  go  to  make  up  the  accomplished  biographer,  an- 
nalist, and  chronicler,  it  does  not  follow  that  either  of 
these  gleaners  in  the  field  of  research  has  the  capability 
to  trace  out  and  present  in  its  philosophical  setting  the  his- 
tory of  any  of  the  units  and  factors  in  the  making  of  civi- 
lized nations. 

To  delve  into  the  concrete  mass  of  what  to-day  Is  called 
American  History,  and  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
the  various  units  of  society  which  comprise  the  whole  na- 
tion; to  dissolve  that  history  into  its  elements,  and  to  seg- 
regate the  factors  of  any  particular  unit  in  order  to  eluci- 
date their  operations  and  distinguish  their  potency, 
would  be  as  bootless  a  task  as  that  of  the  Daughters  of 
Dannaeus. 

How  vain  has  been  the  work  of  many  who  have  en- 
deavored to  write  history  as  men  dig  for  gold.  By  such 
a  method  truth  comes  to  us,  sometimes  it  may  be,  but  in 
minute  particles  Intermixed  with  infinite  alloy;  but  much 
of  it,  alas,  the  "  fool's  gold  "  of  romance. 

As  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  universe  have  been  set, 
governed,  and  maintained  by  Divine  Design  under  fixed 
laws,  so  have  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
rise  and  fall,  their  disintegration,  their  amalgamation 
with  each  other;  all  the  incidents  of  their  being,  have  been 
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along  philosophical  lines,  and  all  their  experiences  have 
been  but  that  example  for  the  existing  generation,  which 
is  called  history. 

Would  you  place  before  a  child  who  had  never  been 
taught  the  first  principles  of  figures,  a  difficult  mathemat- 
ical problem,  with  its  intricate  formulae,  and  ask  for  a 
solution?  No,  assuredly;  on  the  contrary  with  infinite 
pains,  step  by  step,  you  would  teach  that  child  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  science,  which  is  to  solve  the  problem. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  the  complex  problems  of 
history.  They  demand  regardful  attention  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  story,  a  careful  consideration  of  underly- 
ing principles,  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  causes  and 
effects.  From  the  study  of  the  subject  all  preconceived 
opinions,  all  personal  preferences  and  prejudices  must  be 
eliminated;  for  our  own  opinions  and  our  own  preferences 
do  not  make  history. 

In  this  work,  as  in  every  work,  classification  and  nomen- 
clature are  factors  of  prime  importance  to  a  clear  and 
concise  presentation  of  subject  matter.  A  common  com- 
plaint among  scholarly  historians  of  all  classes  has  been 
and  is  to-day  the  failure  to  be  able  to  find  and  establish 
these  important  factors.  The  danger  always  is  that  con- 
clusions will  be  inconclusive  and  lacking  in  force,  because 
of  ambiguous  or  falsely  stated  premises.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "The  chemist  and  natural  historian  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  stand  in  need  of  distinct  names  for  their 
subjects,  but  they  are  less  exacting  than  scholars." 

One  of  the  greatest  American  political  scholars  (Fran- 
cis Leiber)  has  defined  the  story  of  American  civiliza- 
tion and  self-government,  with  the  political  vitality  in- 
volved therein,  to  be,  among  other  things,  "  The  leading 
subject  of  Western  History;"  meaning  by  Western  His- 
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tory  the  history  of  all  historically  active  non-Asiatic  nations 
and  tribes;  in  other  words,  the  history  of  the  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  Is 
an  effort  to  seek  after  that  most  desirable  and  convenient 
thing,  a  concise  term  which  should  comprehend  within  the 
bounds  of  one  word,  a  capable  adjective,  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Caucasian  portion  of  mankind — the  Europeans 
and  all  their  descendants  in  whatever  part  of  the  world, 
including  of  course  America. 

It  Is  from  the  heart  of  this  Western  History,  as  above 
defined,  that  the  lines  of  all  the  different  units  of  society 
forming  the  American  settlement  are  to  be  traced. 

At  the  outstart  of  the  proposition,  to  segregate  the  his- 
tory, or  any  phase  thereof,  of  the  particular  unit  of  Amer- 
ican Society  in  which  this  organization  Is  interested,  the 
common  difficulty  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  classification  and 
a  clear  and  concise  nomenclature  at  once  presents  Itself. 

Shortly  after  the  inception  of  this  organization  it  grew 
to  be  the  belief  of  some  of  its  members,  including  the 
writer,  from  general  experience  and  in  view  of  what  has 
been  above  stated,  that  the  title  of  the  Society  is  not  a 
well  chosen  one,  and  In  fact  Is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer. 
This  Is  not  a  popular  belief,  but  the  conclusion  remains 
nevertheless. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  America  of  German  descent  or 
aflUliation  formed  a  large  unit,  and  were  Indispensable 
factors  in  the  scheme  of  civilizing  and  building  the  Amer- 
ican nation. 

They  brought  to  the  work  the  characteristics  and  quali- 
fications to  which  they  were  born  or  to  which  they  were 
educated  in  the  Fatherland.  They  brought  these  as  a 
willing  sacrifice  to  offer  absolutely  upon  the  altar  of  their 
new  home  and  country.     They  did  not  love  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Fatherland,  for  many  reasons,  but  principally 
because  of  the  servile  Idea  In  It,  Its  restriction  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty.  Its  political  oppression,  and  its  policies  which 
expelled  from  their  lives  every  hope  of  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  a  home  of  peace  and  contentment  In  secular  or 
religious  life.  By  their  voluntary  departure  from  the 
land  of  their  nativity  or  former  adoption,  they  renounced 
their  old  allegiance  forever.  What  .their  homes  should 
have  been  in  the  old  land  but  for  political  unrest  and  dis- 
turbance, with  congenital  determination  they  began  to 
make  them  here,  chiefly  In  Pennsylvania  yet  not  confined 
to  this  section  of  the  country  alone.  By  degrees  they  be- 
came throughout  the  settled  parts  of  America,  by  their 
fostering  of  agriculture,  their  industry  as  craftsmen  and 
tradesmen,  by  the  transfusion  of  the  educated  thought  of 
their  leaders  into  the  learned  professions,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  later  by  a  tardy  but  practical  and  efiicient 
part  in  governmental  affairs,  the  great  cohesive  element, 
the  mighty  bond  that  has  held  in  place  the  other  elements; 
standing  forth  the  substantial  citizen  who  Influenced  by 
his  natural  longing  for  a  peaceful  home,  by  his  Heaven- 
bestowed  gifts  of  thrift  and  industry,  laid  the  earliest  and 
most  durable  foundations  of  rational  settlement  In  Amer- 
ica. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  cohesive  element  was 
the  Impelling  force  in  the  gradual  amalgamation  of  the 
people. 

We  Americans  have  become  and  must  continue  to  be, 
notwithstanding  the  death-threatening  blows  which  have 
fallen,  an  amalgamated  people.  The  British  Isles,  al- 
though under  one  form  of  government,  are  not  an  amal- 
gamated people.  And  God  help  them!  In  this  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  apotheosis  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  nations  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  many  of  them 
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with  a  common  language,  and  from  a  rational  standpoint 
a  common  political  interest,  are  not  and  never  can  be  an 
amalgamated  people. 

England,  Holland,  Sweden,  France  and  Spain  planted 
colonies  or  attempted  to  establish  forms  of  government 
in  America ;  but  these  have  all  passed,  under  various  con- 
ditions, succumbing  under  the  inflexible  laws  upholding 
civil  liberty  and  self-government. 

Germany  founded  no  colonies  in  America,  and  these 
twentieth  century  days  are  too  late,  and  the  times  are  out 
of  joint  for  the  attempted  implanting  of  such  seeds,  or 
the  broaching  of  any  specious  arguments  which  hint  at, 
much  less  recognize  even  a  thought  of  divided  allegiance, 
in  any  of  the  original  units  which  today  amalgamated  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But,  in  common  with  those  nations  which  did  attempt 
colonization,  Germany,  although  making  no  such  attempt, 
gave  to  America  in  part  its  law  of  being. 

We  are  the  descendants  of  Germans  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nation  came  here  to  be  American  citizens. 
Imposed  upon  us  is  the  obligation  to  perform  the  civic 
duties  which  they  performed  in  the  past.  The  impress 
of  their  characters  and  sterling  love  for  the  country,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  theirs  was  a  large  part,  is  in 
part  upon  the  whole  people.  The  results  of  their  activi- 
ties are  manifest  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  upon 
proper  analysis  in  the  nation  at  large.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  a  prominent  German  divine:  "The  Pennsylvania 
Germans  are  not  confined  to  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Let  it  be  remembered  they  are  to  be  found  in 
every  state  of  the  Union,  nor  do  all  Pennsylvania  Germans 
speak  the  German  language,  and  many  more  can  and  do 
not  wish  you  to  know  it  .   .  ."  (Dr.  Weiser). 
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Is  there  not  therefore  some  reason  for  regretting  that 
the  Historical  Society  of  this  great  unit  of  pioneer  settlers 
in  America  and  their  descendants  should  not  bear  a  more 
Illuminating  and  comprehensive  title  and  name  than  we 
bear?  One  less  subject  to  the  sometimes  ill-natured  com- 
ment of  the  superficial  critic.  In  the  general  field  of 
American  historical  research  this  organization  is  not  un- 
derstood as  it  should  be  in  its  wider  scope,  in  Its  compre- 
hensive aim  and  purpose.  However  honorable  the  limi- 
tation may  be,  this  organization  is  frequently  viewed 
simply  as  a  conventional  representative  of  the  German 
sectarian  communities  still  existing  In  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; preserving  their  own  language  and  their  ancient 
habits  and  customs.  These  kinsmen  have  our  love,  re- 
spect and  veneration,  and  nothing  herein  said  shall  be 
taken  to  be  in  the  least  degree  derogatory  of  them. 

Some  may  say  why  pay  attention  to  these  ignorant  and 
superficial  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Society?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  many  a  superficial  and  un- 
truthful statement  made  with  persistency  and  with  show 
of  authority,  in  time,  in  the  absence  of  persistent  refuta- 
tion crystallizes  as  a  fact.  You  members  of  this  Society 
accustomed  to  historical  research  will  understand  this. 

The  writer  has  felt  constrained  to  make  these  utter- 
ances on  this  subject  for  what  he  considers  to  be  for  the 
future  good  of  the  organlzatJon. 

There  Is  another  view  of  the  inaptness  of  this  name  of 
our  Society,  hardly  worthy  the  mention,  perhaps,  for  it 
obtains  only  among  the  Ignorant. 

In  these  sad  days  when  nations  of  the  Old  World,  rrtad^ 
with  ambition  and  political  hatred,  murdering  with  the 
weapons  and  methods  of  modern  warfare  their  fellow  men 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  presenting  a  spectacle 
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of  horror  to  all  Christendom,  the  once  Innocent  custom, 
never  questioned  or  misunderstood  in  the  days  of  peace, 
prevailing  among  American  citizens  foreign  born,  of 
hyphenating  the  name  of  the  country  of  their  birth  with 
that  of  the  country  of  their  adoption  as  descriptive  of  their 
particular  classes  of  American  citizenship,  has  latterly 
been  viewed  with  suspicion  and  in  the  free  expression  of 
individual  opinion  which  American  citizens  claim  as  a 
right  has  met  with  adverse  criticism. 

The  name  of  our  Society  is  hyphenated,  but  by  no 
forced  construction  can  it  be  confounded  with  other  hy- 
phenated classes  of  American  citizens,  or  made  to  appear 
as  a  sign  of  divided  allegiance  to  government.  Its  mem- 
bers are  all  native-born  Americans,  and  the  hyphen  in  Its 
name  Is  a  descriptive  badge  of  honor  and  distinction,  sig- 
nifying the  pride  we  justly  have  In  the  blood  and  man- 
hood of  our  ancestors. 

When  these  ancestors  abandoned  their  homes  In  their 
native  land  and  came  to  America,  they  were  inspired  not 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  or  any  tenet 
thereof,  and  they  subscribed  to  no  such  doctrine;  nor 
were  they  moved  to  that  action  by  anything  in  the  philos- 
ophy, culture,  materialism  or  military  spirit  of  that  native 
land;  on  the  contrary  in  antagonism  to  these  activities. 
But  they  were  Inspired  and  moved  by  the  true  spirit  which 
lived  and  sought  to  control  in  their  day,  and  we  believe 
still  lives,  longing  for  control,  in  this  day,  in  the  great 
heart  of  the  masses  of  the  German  people.  Inspired  and 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin  and  Wes- 
ley, Menno  Simon,  Schwenkfield,  and  Spener,  they  came 
to  the  new  land  and  devoted  their  lives,  with  all  their  na- 
tive virility,  to  service  and  sacrifice  in  the  planting  and  up- 
building in  part  of  the  American  nation. 
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Even  the  casual  reader  of  the  doings  of  mankind  must 
have  noted  the  fact  that  the  principal  epochs  of  the  world's 
history  have  been  marked  and  classified  by  wars.  There- 
fore it  has  been  quite  natural,  and  perhaps  the  only  fea- 
sible, certainly  the  most  popular  method  for  the  historian 
to  make  his  periods  of  recountal  coincident  with  and  to  a 
large  degree  dependent  for  interest  upon  the  periods  of 
organized  strife.  There  can  be  no  legitimate  criticism 
of  such  a  plan,  but  one  result  of  this  tendency  of  the  his- 
torian, particularly  marked  in  American  history,  is  that, 
the  martial  spirit  controlling  and  undue  enthusiasm  guid- 
ing, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  judgment  is  dazzled  by 
"  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war," 
so  that  selfish  ambition,  the  lust  to  shine  and  rule,  have 
been  recorded  as  a  conspicuous  virtue,  whilst  outside  of 
the  limelight  unnoted,  the  agents  and  factors  in  the  Im- 
portant problems  relating  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
country,  arising  in  civil  life  and  pressing  for  solution  in 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  times  of  war,  have  been  some- 
times left  in  Inglorious  obscurity  with  but  a  meagre  record 
of  the  results  of  their  activities  written  In  the  history  of 
their  times. 

One  of  our  most  faithful  and  zealous  fellow  workers, 
Lieut.  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  with  marked  ability,  mar- 
velous painstaking  effort,  and  particularity,  has  given  to 
this  Society  and  to  the  world,  in  a  magnificent  volume,  the 
complete  critical  narrative  of  the  Important  part  played  by 
our  ancestors  in  the  epoch-making  war  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Inspired  by  the  example  set  by  Lieutenant  Richards,  the 
writer  of  this  brief  outline  of  what  may  be  found  in  the 
field  of  the  history  of  our  ancestors  in  civil  life,  has  had 
the  temerity  conditionally  to  accept  an  Invitation  of  the 
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Society  to  labor  in  this  field.  The  harvest  is  ripe  and 
abundant,  but  who  has  the  full  strength  for  the  reaping 
and  garnering?  He  who  has  promised  to  enter  the  field 
will  do  so  with  unbounded  love  for  the  labor,  and  zeal,  for 
the  honor  of  his  ancestors,  with  the  hope  that  strength 
may  be  accorded  him  to  present  something  sufficiently 
fruitful  of  interest  to  encourage  others  to  more  widely 
gather  and  garner  in  this  field  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  historical  fact  that  the  germs  of 
the  activity  which  impelled  the  exodus  of  our  ancestors 
and  the  other  pioneer  settlers  of  America  from  their  homes 
in  the  Old  World,  were  planted  and  fructified  early,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  unhappiness  and  unrest  consequent  upon 
the  denial  of  personal  rights  and  upon  political  and  re- 
ligious persecution.  With  what  amazing  rapidity  did 
these  germs  bear  fruitage  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  narrative  of  this  exodus  and  the  actual  fact  of 
settlement  in  the  new  world  has  been  extensively  re- 
counted and  accurately  recorded  in  most  of  its  phases  in 
local  and  general  history.  Yet  an  exhaustive  narrative 
of  the  activities  of  any  class  of  early  settlers  in  America 
must  involve  more  or  less  of  a  study  of  and  reference  to 
that  critical  period  in  European  life  and  government. 

Actual  physical  settlement  and  acquiring  of  land  in  the 
new  country  are  matters  of  importance,  but  of  equal  im- 
portance, in  view  of  resulting  conditions,  were  the  meth- 
ods adopted  with  our  ancestors  in  Pennsylvania,  largely 
under  compulsion,  of  locating  homes  and  acquiring  lands 
under  exacting  government  agents,  in  dispute  with  jealous 
white  neighbors  and  hostile  aboriginal  claimants.  This  is  a 
subject  for  wide  inquiry.  However,  that  these  ancestors 
of  ours,  backed  by  the  sense  of  personal  right,  the  keen 
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appreciation  of  justice,  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  born 
in  their  blood,  were  able  to  hold  and  maintain  their  own, 
let  the  beautiful  homes  and  farm  lands,  the  matured  civi- 
lization of  the  cultured  towns  and  cities  in  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Montgomery  and  Lancaster,  and  the  line  of  rich 
an3  thriving  towns  and  villages  lying  like  a  necklace  of 
jewels  along  the  Susquehanna  River  leading  York-ward, 
bear  witness. 

The  two  essential  ingredients  in  the  contents  of  the 
great  "melting  pot"  of  American  civilization,  as  early 
Pennsylvania  has  sometimes  been  called,  from  which 
poured  forth  the  steady  stream  of  migration  southward 
and  westward,  were  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans.  It 
demanded  the  indomitable  Scotch-Irish  spirit  of  conquest 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  unknown  valleys  and  mountain 
fastnesses  and  possess  them,  their  eyes  ever  turned  west- 
ward to  richer  fields.  Pioneer  land  title  securers,  they  ad- 
vanced, rifle  in  hand,  but  they  carried  also  the  Bible  and 
the  horn  book;  the  representatives  of  religion  and  her 
hand  maiden  education,  leaving  the  imprint  of  these 
wherever  their  feet  trod.  It  demanded  the  sturdy  char- 
acter, the  peaceful  disposition,  the  thrift  and  industry  of 
the  Germans,  to  bring  about  the  actual  possession  and 
mastery  of  the  land.  They  carried  no  rifles,  but  the 
Bible  and  horn  book  were  their  precious  possessions  also. 
They  did  carry  with  them  their  knowledge  of  and  love 
for  home-building,  their  experience  in  trade,  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  tools  of  the  crafts. 

Handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  many  of  them  highly  educated  in  their  own, 
failmg  as  a  whole  in  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ofli-     / 
cers  of  government,  yet  many  of  their  number  its  trusted     ) 
representatives,  at  the  outset  they  aspired  to  and  attained^ 
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no  share  in  statescraft,  cheerfully,  although  without  choice 
in  the  matter,  relegating  this  service  to  their  more  ex- 
perienced, ambitious,  and  canny  neighbors. 

But  with  the  experience  of  the  advancing  years  they 
and  their  descendants  have  lived  a  marvelous  history  of 
service  as  statesmen,  in  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  commonwealth,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the 
learned  professions,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  trade  and 
commerce,  in  all  the  duties  and  activities  of  American 
life. 

To  fill,  elucidate,  illuminate,  and  properly  display  this 
scroll  of  attainment  and  seek  to  have  it  placed  in  its  proper 
niche  in  the  hall  of  commemoration  of  our  American  na- 
tion's greatness,  is  the  task  that  we,  the  descendants  of 
these  foreign-born  pioneer  patriots  and  nation-builders 
must  to-day  perform.  Not  because  of  ignoble  pride  in  an- 
cestry, but  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  charge  of  base  in- 
gratitude. 


R.    Charles 
Rhoads 
Roberts, 
of   Allen- 
town,   Pa., 
then  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Rev. 
Abraham   Blumer,    1736- 
1822." 

The  president,  Hon. 
Harman  Yerkes,  then  said : 
"  It  now  gives  me  pleasure 
to  resign  the  presidency  of 
this  Society  over  to  my 
successor,  Dr.  Ettinger."  The  president-elect,  Prof.  George 
T.  Ettinger,  thereupon  took  the  chair  and  said: 

"  My  fellow  Pennsylvania-Germans,  whether  you  have 
any  hyphens  with  you  or  not,  whoever  you  are,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in 
electing  me  to  the  presidency  of  this  organization.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  you  at  this  time  expect  much  of  an  ex- 
tended speech  from  me.  If  Providence  permits  me,  I 
may  have  more  to  say  to  you  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
During  the  year  I  hope  to  have  such  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  of  you  that  we  shall  feel  in  19 16  that  the  year 
19 1 5-16  was  the  most  prosperous  year  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  and  in  order  to  make  it  that  I  be- 
speak  your   hearty   cooperation    In   securing   new   mem- 
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bers.  If  each  one  of  you  constitutes  himself  a  committee 
of  one  to  secure  one  new  member  it  does  not  require  a  very 
abstruse  mathematical  calculation  to  inform  you  how 
much  we  can  increase  the  membership  of  the  Society,  and 
consequently  the  influence  and  the  power  that  we  hope  to 
wield  not  only  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  but  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  hope  to  see  you  all  at  the 
banquet  this  evening." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Frank  Ried  Diffenderffer  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Society  in 
Berks  County  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the 
members  during  its  meeting  in  Reading,  and  to  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the 
use  of  their  Assembly  Room  as  a  place  of  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

At  6  o'clock  a  Reception  was  held  at  the  Berkshire 
Hotel,  after  which  the  annual  Banquet  was  served,  which 
was  followed  by  this  programme : 

1891  1915 

Toastmaster 

Hon.  Harman  Yerkes 

President,  191 5 


Shaping  the  Keystone, 

Benjamin  Matthias  Nead,  Esq. 
President,  1907 
"  Having  put  his  Hand  to  the  Plow," 

George  Taylor  Ettinger,  Ph.D. 
Moulding  a  Civil  Heritage, 

Hon.  William  Kerper  Stevens 
The  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 

Ulysses  Sidney  Koons,  Esq. 
Twenty-five  Years  after, 

Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  Richards,  Litt.D. 
President,  191 2 
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Over  the  River  they  beckon  to  us' 


George  F,  Baer,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  Convention  to  Organize. 

William  Henry  Egle,  M.D., 
President,  1891-92. 

Henry  L.  Fisher,  Esq., 
President,  1893. 

Rev.  George  Creider  Heckman,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President,  1894. 

E.  Winfield  Scott  Parthemore, 
President,  1899. 

Rev.  Franklin  Jacob  Fogel  Schantz,  D.D., 
President,  1900. 

Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President,  1901. 

Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President,  1902. 

Rev.  Joseph  Augustus  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 
President,  1903. 

Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver, 
President,  1905. 

Thomas  C.  Zimmerman^  Litt.D. 
President,  1909. 

Hon.  William  Uhler  Hensel, 
President,  191 5. 


SnMiemxixima 


Biograpbtcal  Shetcbes 
of  Beceaseb  Members 

of  tbe 

lpenn8iglvanfa«(5etman  Socicti?. 

Thomas  J.  Koch. 

George  Brubaker  Kulp. 

William  Uhler  Hensel,  LL.D. 

Jamies  McCormick  Lamberton. 

Eugene  Irving  Santee,  M.D. 

William  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Andrew  Fine  Derr. 

Rev.  John  Summers  Stahr,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


BecroloGis 


Thomas  J.  Koch, 
1858-February  10,  1915 


George  Brubaker  Kulp, 
February  11,  1839-February  15,  19 15 


William  Uhler  Hensel,  LL.D., 
December  4,  1851-February  27,  19 15 


James  McCormick  Lamberton, 
May  21,  1856-March  28,  1915 


Eugene  Irving  Santee,  M.D., 
May  18,  1841-June  15,  1915 


William  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

November  18,  1852-August  25,  19 15 


Andrew  Fine  Derr, 
May  29,  1853-November  19,  19 1 5 


Rev.  John  Summers  Stahr,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
December  2,  1841-December  21,  19 15 
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Thomas  J.  Koch. 


HOMAS  J.  KOCH  was  born  at  Kuhnsvllle, 
/  *■  Lehigh    county,    Pennsylvania,    August    8, 

1 1       1861. 

^^j^^  The   founder  of  the  family  in  America 

was  Adam  Koch,  who  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia from  the  Palatinate  on  May  30,  1741.  He  settled  in 
Whitehall  township,  Lehigh  county,  and  had  two  sons, 
Adam  and  Henry.  Henry  Koch  removed  to  Macungie 
township,  where  he  owned  a  250-acre  farm  and  pursued 
the  occupations  of  blacksmith  and  farmer.  He  was  a  dea- 
con of  the  Jordan  Lutheran  congregation  and  married 
Dorothea  Knedler.  John  Koch,  son  of  Henry,  was  born 
November  7,  1782,  and  died  November  29,  1862.  He 
married  Susanna  Rabenold,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catha- 
rine Rabenold.  She  was  born  October  28,  1782,  and  died 
January  22,  1853.  Their  son,  Thomas  Koch,  married 
Elizabeth  Snyder,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Schantz)  Snyder,  and  had  four  sons,  Willoughby,  Hora- 
tio B.,  Frank  W.,  and  Thomas  J. 

Thomas  J.  Koch  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  township  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  a  clerk  In 
the  clothing  store  in  Allentown,  of  which  his  brother  was 
one  of  the  owners.  In  1886  he  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  and  in  1891  the  firm  name  became  Koch  Bros. 
In  1906  Mr.  Koch  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  hotel  and 
clothing  business,  his  brother,  Frank  W.  Koch,  having 
met  death  on  July  i,  1906,  in  a  railway  accident  at  Salis- 
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bury,  England.  On  April  i,  1903,  Mr.  Koch  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  of  Allen- 
town.  He  was  a  member  of  Christ  Lutheran  church,  of 
Allentown,  and  contributed  liberally  toward  the  expense 
of  erection  of  its  beautiful  edifice. 

Mr.  Koch  married  Miss  Lydia  Morgan  Moore,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  John  M.  Moore,  of  Clayton,  New  Jersey. 

He  died  February  10,  19 15. 

Mr.  Koch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  No- 
vember I,  1906. 

C.  R.  R. 


($ 
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George  Brubaker  Kulp. 

EORGE  BRUBAKER  KULP  was  born  in 
Reamstown,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  11,  1839.  His  father  was  Eli 
Sellers  Kulp  and  his  mother  Susanna  Bren- 
eiser.  His  paternal  great-great-great-great- 
great-grandfather,  Peter  Schumacher,  came  to  America 
from  Germany,  October  12,  1685,  on  the  ship  Francis  and 
Dorothy,  and  settled  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  great-great-great-grandson  of  Henry  Kolb,  who 
came  from  Wolfsheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  Germany,  about 
1707. 

Mr.  Kulp  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  later 
removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  he  became  an  at- 
torney-at-law.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  editor  of 
The  Luzerne  Legal  Register.  He  served  as  Register  of 
Wills  for  Luzerne  county.  Pa.,  from  i860  to  1866; 
School  Director,  Wilkes-Barre,  1 865-1 896;  United  States 
Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  1867-69;  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  Wilkes-Barre,  1876-82.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Families  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,"  in  three 
volumes,  and  one  volume  of  "Historical  Essays."  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Henry 
H.  Derr  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Kulp  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society,  January  11,  1893,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  February  15,  19 15. 
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Hon.  William  Uhler  Hensel,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D. 


3N  the  death  of  William  Uhler  Hensel,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  lost 
its  President  and  the  commonwealth  one  of 
her  most  illustrious  sons.  Descended  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  from  that  virile  Teu- 
tonic stock  which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  make  Penn- 
sylvania the  great  State  she  is  to-day,  he,  in  his  brilliant 
though  all  too  brief  career,  did  much  to  bring  to  the 
front  the  character  and  worth  of  the  men  whom  our  So- 
ciety delights  to  honor  and  to  whom  she  has  given  her 
name. 

Dr.  Hensel  was  born  in  the  village  of  Quarryville, 
Lancaster  county,  on  December  4,  1851.  His  father  was 
George  W.  Hensel,  a  prominent  merchant,  and  his  mother, 
Annia  Maria  Uhler  Hensel.  Without  any  adventitious 
circumstances  save  those  conferred  by  the  best  possible 
home  influences,  he  passed  from  the  country  schools  and 
academy  into  the  university,  where  he  quickly  found  ample 
scope  for  the  development  of  his  splendid  natural  abili- 
ties, bearing  off  the  highest  honors  of  his  alma  mater  at 
graduation. 

At  the  close  of  his  scholastic  career  he  selected  the  law 
as  his  hfe  work.  But  with  a  natural  inclination  toward 
politics,  he  became  a  journalist,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Democratic  party.  That  he  would  have  made  the  same 
success  in  politics  that  he  did  in  his  legal  career  is  evi- 
denced by  his  early  achievements  in  this  direction.     In 
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1883  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Edi- 
torial Association.  His  editorial  work  much  aided  his  po- 
litical aims  and  activities.  He  became  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  County  Committee  of  Lancaster  County  in 
1875  and  held  that  position  until  1887,  except  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  State  Chairman.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1880,  1884,  1888, 
and  1892;  at  the  last  named  he  made  one  of  the  nominat- 
ing speeches  for  Grover  Cleveland.  His  successful  man- 
agement of  the  two  campaigns  that  culminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Pattison  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
received  just  acknowledgment  in  his  appointment  as  At- 
torney General  of  Pennsylvania,  an  honor  which  his  high 
character  and  great  legal  abilities  so  well  merited.  When 
his  party  endorsed  the  silver  heresy,  his  political  activities 
lost  their  former  vigor  and  he  thereafter  devoted  his  en- 
ergies more  to  his  law  practice. 

In  this  sphere  his  rise  to  prominence  equalled  that  won 
in  politics.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  very  large  practice  at 
the  bar,  which  soon  after  culminated  in  the  law  firm  of 
Brown  &  Hensel,  Mr.  Brown  being  to-day  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  An  event  which 
had  occurred  during  his  journalistic  career  aided  not  a 
little  in  bringing  him  very  prominently  before  the  public. 
For  criticizing  a  case  in  the  Lancaster  courts,  he  and  his 
newspaper  partner,  A.  J.  Steinman,  who  was  also  a  lawyer, 
were  haled  into  court  and  a  retraction  of  the  offensive 
article  demanded;  refusing  to  make  it,  both  were  dis- 
barred. It  became  a  sensational  case.  It  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  A  formidable  array  of 
counsel  appeared  for  the  defendants.  Among  them  were 
the  well-known  names  of  Jeremiah  H.  Black,  James  E. 
Gowen  and  A.  K.  McClure,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Times.  The  result  of  this  legal  combat  was  the  complete 
vindication  of  the  two  lawyer-editors  and  an  order  to  the 
lower  court  to  reinstate  them.  None  of  the  counsel  was 
more  energetic  in  this  contest  than  Mr.  Hensel  himself 
and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  young  but  coura- 
geous barrister  who  had  defied  the  powers  that  be  and  won 
out.  Of  course  it  also  served  to  bring  business  to  the  new 
legal  firm  which  he  formed,  as  already  stated,  and  its  great 
success  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  partner  to  the  bench  of  the  Superme  Court,  Mr. 
Hensel  continued  his  legal  practice  with  unabated  vigor 
and  success.  His  fame  as  an  eloquent  advocate  went  all 
over  his  native  state  and  beyond,  and  the  "big  cases" 
began  to  find  their  way  into  his  office.  As  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  he  became  known  in 
many  states  and  his  clientage  extended  out  into  them,  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  of  the  notable  group  of  contractors  who 
were  prosecuted  under  charges  of  graft  in  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  the  state  capital  building  some  years 
ago,  but  one,  and  he  Mr.  Hensel's  client,  was  acquitted. 
Suflice  it  to  say  that  his  legal  career  brought  him  money 
as  well  as  fame  and  realized  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
since  his  earlier  years,  as  he  once  told  the  writer  of  this, 
that  he  might  retire  with  a  competence  at  about  the  age 
of  60. 

Thus  far  only  the  political  and  legal  sides  of  Mr.  Hen- 
sel's life  have  been  dwelt  upon.  But  he  was  a  many-sided 
man  and  his  activities  were  directed  into  many  channels 
Since  his  early  days  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  His 
university  days  confirmed  his  early  love  of  books,  and  the 
book-buying  instinct  grew  with  his  means  and  his  years. 
His  home  library — apart  from  his  law  library — was  per- 
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haps  the  largest  private  collection  of  books  in  Lancaster. 
He  was  no  smatterer,  but  when  interested  in  a  subject,  did 
not  leave  it  go  until  he  had  mastered  it.  He  was  also  a 
rapid  reader  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  getting  all  the 
meat  out  of  a  book  almost  before  the  average  man  had 
finished  the  preface;  and  he  remembered  what  he  read. 
His  memory  was  wonderful,  a  great  storehouse  of  facts 
ever  ready  at  his  call.  Only  those  who  associated  much 
with  him  and  knew  him  best  were  acquainted  with  that 
great  storehouse  of  remembered  facts  and  things.  And 
yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  off  or  display  his  mental 
resources.  Neither  was  he  too  proud  to  ask  others  for 
anything  he  desired  to  know.  He  never  posed  as  a  know- 
it-all.  He  was  aware  that  the  human  mind  and  memory 
has  its  limitations  and  that  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  his  career  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  his  long  and  close  connection  with  his  alma  mater, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He  was  successful  in 
his  work  while  a  student  and  never  forgot  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  her  for  his  later  good  fortune.  He  gave 
both  of  his  time  and  his  money  to  the  institution.  A  call 
for  funds  always  found  him  ready.  He  endowed  an 
alcove  in  the  De  Peyster  library,  and  made  large  contri- 
butions of  books  to  it.  In  return  the  College  was  not  nig- 
gardly in  honoring  him.  It  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Litt.D.  upon  him  in  19 12.  He  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
George  F.  Baer,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  a 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  1909  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  the  same  honor  in  19 10.  Next 
to  his  own  household  the  College  seems  to  have  been 
nearest  his  heart.     In  return  every  one  connected  with  that 
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institution  from  President  to  Freshman  revered  him  as  a 
personal  friend. 

Another  strong  trait  in  his  character  was  his  pride  of 
ancestry  and  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  people  from  whom 
he  sprung.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of  and  no  fitting  occa- 
sion was  ever  allowed  to  pass  without  it  being  brought  to 
the  front.  He  was  an  unhyphenated  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man. Although  no  one  was  more  ready  or  quicker  to  ex- 
pose, in  a  good-natured  way,  the  foibles  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  people,  nevertheless,  with  him,  Lancaster  County 
and  her  citizens  were  always  "  iiber  alles." 

Mr.  Hensel's  career  presents  so  many  features  of  in- 
terest that  it  is  impossible  to  present  them  all  in  so  brief  a 
review  of  his  career.  It  is  well  known  how  much  he  was 
interested  in  the  history  of  his  native  county  and  her 
people.  Although  an  early  member  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society,  he  took  for  a  time  but  a  limited 
interest  in  its  proceedings  and  general  work.  After  his 
election  as  second  Vice-President,  his  attitude  changed. 
He  became  one  of  its  moving  spirits.  Article  upon  ar- 
ticle came  from  his  pen,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
early  historic  characters  of  the  state  and  county  shed  light 
over  many  men  and  places  whose  history  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  front  hitherto.  He  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  scheme  to  mark  the  homes  of  our  historic  characters 
and  the  places  of  notable  historic  events,  which  has  since 
become  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Society's  history. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  his  masterful  way  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  these  things;  if  that  was  not 
conceded  his  efforts  and  interest  in  them  seemed  to  relax. 
With  him  it  was  primits  inter  pares  and  the  "  right-of- 
way  "  was  willingly  accorded  him. 

The  social  side  of  his  life  was  one  of  the  most  admir- 
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able  features  of  his  association  with  his  friends.  Never 
was  he  so  animated,  so  reminiscent,  so  delighted  and  happy 
as  when  surrounded  by  those  he  loved  best  in  his  own 
home.  Never  was  there  a  host  who  knew  better  how  to 
make  his  guests  feel  welcome  and  "  at  home."  His 
country  home,  "  Bleak  House,"  located  near  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  a  few  miles  east  of  Lancaster  city, 
was  a  veritable  home  for  the  numerous  host  of  invited 
guests,  that  was  asked  under  that  friendly  roof-tree.  No 
one  that  was  privileged  to  enjoy  that  hospitality  can  ever 
forget  it. 

His  large  law-practice,  his  many  calls  to  distant  locali- 
ties, the  unceasing  demands  for  addresses  on  many  themes 
and  occasions,  his  voyages  to  Europe  and  his  ever  busy 
life  generally,  precluded  his  attempt  at  any  one  extended 
literary  effort.  But  the  numerous  pamphlets,  and  printed 
addresses  that  flowed  in  a  full  and  steady  stream  from  his 
pen  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  wonderful  versatility. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  an  individual  calls  out 
such  a  spontaneous  burst  of  mingled  praise  and  sorrow  as 
did  that  of  Dr.  Hensel.  The  newspaper  press  the  country 
over  paid  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  local  papers  de- 
voted columns  to  his  praise.  The  local  bar  paid  proud 
honors  to  its  local  head.  Orator,  journalist,  lawyer,  states- 
man, college  President,  author  and  litterateur  as  he  was,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

Dr.  Hensel's  health  began  to  fail  for  a  year  or  more 
before  his  death.  His  strong  constitution  and  his  still 
stronger  will  made  a  gallant  fight  against  the  grim  mon- 
ster. Another  voyage  to  Europe  brought  no  relief. 
Then  with  his  long  time  friend,  ex-Senator  Donald  G. 
Cameron,  and  others,  he  ventured  on  a  trip  to  Florida. 
But  all  was  of  no  avail  and  he  died  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
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on  February  27.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Flinn, 
on  October  13,  1874.  His  wife  died  in  1882.  Their 
only  child,  a  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  John  A.  Nauman, 
Esq.,  of  the  Lancaster  bar. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  March  2,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster;  he  was  buried  in  Wood- 
ward Hill  cemetery,  beside  his  wife,  who  pre-deceased  him 
many  years.  Never  before  did  a  funeral  in  Lancaster 
call  together  so  many  prominent  men  from  his  own  and 
other  states.  Governor  Brumbaugh  and  ex-Governors 
Pennypacker,  Stuart,  and  Tener  were  there ;  so  were  nine 
Pennsylvania  judges,  half  a  dozen  ex-Attorney  Generals 
of  the  State,  Senators,  Congressmen  and  men  eminent  in 
almost  every  walk  in  public  life  from  this  and  other 
localities. 

F.  R.  D. 
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James  McCormick  Lamberton. 

^jii  AMES  Mccormick  lamberton,  mem- 
^1 1  ber  since  October  21,  1903,  and  Vice-President 
^11  during  the  year  1907-1908  of  the  Pennsyl- 
^WW  vania-German  Society,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1856,  and  there  died  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  19 15, 
unmarried  and  leaving  to  survive  him  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Annie  Buehler  Lamberton,  of  Harrisburg,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Rollin  Henry  Wilbur,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
His  death  was  preceded  by  a  protracted  illness  pronounced 
to  be  fatal,  which  he  bore  with  remarkable  fortitude  and 
resignation,  being  interested  in  and  attentive,  to  the  last, 
not  only  to  private  matters  of  importance  but  also  to  all 
the  details  of  the  many  public  and  semi-public  activities 
which  seemed  to  fall,  naturally,  to  his  care.  To  all  of 
these  he  brought  a  conscientious  and  effective  service,  which 
was  largely  a  service  of  self-sacrifice,  performed  in  all  cases 
with  cheerfulness  and  courtesy  and,  in  not  a  few,  with 
loving  regard  and  affection. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  distinguished  Robert 
Alexander  Lamberton  and  his  wife  Annie  Buehler  Lamber- 
ton, his  elder  brother,  William  Buehler  Lamberton,  having 
pre-deceased  him  by  several  years. 

He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  In  1874  he  entered 
Yale  College  and  was  graduated  an  A.B.  with  the  class  of 
1878,  of  which  class  ex-President  Taft  was  also  a  member. 
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Even  In  college  Mr.  Lamberton's  love  of  statistics  and 
his  accuracy  in  noting  and  preserving  details  manifested 
themselves  and  he  was  chosen  secretary  and  historian  of 
his  class,  preparing  in  course  of  time  and  publishing  its 
periodical  histories,  particularly  the  well-known  "  Vicen- 
nial Record  of  the  Class  of  1878,  Yale  University,"  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  class  histories 
ever  issued  at  Yale.  It  was  much  appreciated  by  his 
classmates,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  pre- 
sented by  them  with  a  handsome  loving  cup. 

In  1905  Mr.  Lamberton  was  elected  president  of  the 
Yale  Association  of  Class  Secretaries,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  three  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Alumni  Association  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
time  serving  as  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  Mr. 
Lamberton  also  prepared  and  published  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  of  which  educa- 
tional institution  he  was  master  from  the  years  1887  to 

1899- 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished  father, 

Mr.  Lamberton  chose  the  law  as  his  profession  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  several  courts  of  Dauphin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1880. 
His  practice  was  interrupted  temporarily  in  1887  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  mastership  of  St.  Paul's  School,  but  was 
resumed  again  in  1899  at  Harrlsburg  and  followed  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Following  the  bent  of  his  disposition 
along  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  made  a  compilation  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  City  of 
Harrlsburg;  also  a  Digest  of  the  Ordinances  of  Harrlsburg 
City.  These  compilations  were  published  by  City  Coun- 
cils and  proved  of  no  little  value. 
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Lamberton  was  a  close  student  of  legal  ethics  and  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  was  a 
member  of  more  or  less  activity  of  the  American  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Bar  Associations;  a  member  and  one 
time  Vice-President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Dauphin 
county. 

In  civic  affairs,  especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  munic- 
ipal improvement  and  betterment  Mr.  Lamberton  was 
always  active.  When  the  Harrlsburg  Improvement  Cam- 
paign was  on,  he  gave  freely  of  his  services.  In  1907  he 
was  instrumental  In  securing  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  display  of  the  state  flag  over  the  capitol 
buildings,  and  both  the  national  and  state  flags  in  the 
legislative  chambers.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  design 
a  flag  for  the  city  of  Harrlsburg;  the  design  then  selected 
is  now  the  adopted  flag  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Lamberton  was  an  active  and  zealous  Episcopalian. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  at  Harrlsburg;  a  delegate  from  that  church  to  the 
convention  of  the  diocese;  a  deputy  from  the  Diocese  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  to  the  general  convention  at  Boston 
in  1904;  one  of  the  incorporated  trustees;  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  canons,  and  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Diocese  of  Harrlsburg.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Church  Club  of  Central  Pennsylvania  (now  Bethlehem 
Diocese)  ;  president  of  the  Church  Club  of  the  Diocese 
of  Harrlsburg,  and  of  the  National  Conference  of  Church 
Clubs  in  the  United  States  in  1908-10. 

Mr.  Lamberton  was  an  active,  loyal  and  trusted  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  took  a  deep  Interest 
in  its  aims  and  purposes,  and  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  its 
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bibliography,  he  in  his  capable  yet  modest  way  was  one 
of  its  most  zealous  and  painstaking  chroniclers.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Egle,  he  aided 
in  preparing  and  after  the  Doctor's  death  finished  for 
publication  the  History  of  Perseverance  Lodge,  No.  21, 
F.  &  A.  M.,  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  lodge  Mr.  Lamber- 
ton  was  a  Past  Master.  He  also  edited  the  Memorial 
Volume  of  the  Washington  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration 
of  November  5,  1902,  and  the  Memorial  Volume  of  the 
Franklin  Bi-Centenary,  1906,  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  for  fifteen  years  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  correspondence  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  Senior  Grand  Deacon,  and 
served  the  Grand  Lodge  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Lamberton's  versatility  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
activity  are  shown  by  the  number  and  character  of  the 
societies  and  organizations  to  which  he  belonged  and  ac- 
tively participated  in.  Independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned he  was  a  member  of  Pennsylvania  Society  Colonial 
Wars;  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  Pennsylvania 
Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish 
Society;  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York;  National 
Municipal  League;  American  Civic  Association;  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsylvania;  American 
Historical  Association;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County,  filling  the  offices  at 
various  times  until  his  death  of  treasurer,  chairman  of 
committee  on  publication  and  corresponding  secretary  for 
thirteen  years,  before  and  until  his  death;  a  most  active 
member  of  the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Trade;  member  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hospital;    secretary    Harrisburg    Training    School    for 
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Nurses;  director  of  Harrlsburg  Benevolent  Association; 
life  trustee  of  the  Thomas  R.  Patton  Memorial  Charity 
Fund. 

Mr.  Lamberton  was  also  a  member  of  the  following 
Clubs:  Harrisburg  Club;  Inglenook  and  Country  Clubs  of 
Harrisburg;  University  Clubs  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Authors  Club  of  London. 

B.  M.  N. 
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Eugene  Irving  Santee,  M.D. 

.     .,    Eugene  IRVING  SANTEE  was  born  In  Phil- 

J  0^       adelphia,  May  i8,  1841.    He  was  the  son  of 
^B  Joseph  and  Judith  (Hittel)  Santee.    His  great 

^0^^     grandfather,    Nicholas   Hittel,    was   born   in 
Germany  and  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  November  10,   1764,  on  the  ship 
Boston. 

Dr.  Santee  was  educated  In  Philadelphia,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  college  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  A.B.  in  1863  and  from  the 
medical  department  with  the  degree  M.D.  in  1866.  The 
same  year  he  received  the  degree  A.M.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  July  19, 
1905,  and  died  at  Philadelphia  June  15,  1915. 
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WILLIAM    FREDERICK    MUHLENBERG,    M.    D. 

B.     NOVEMBER    18.    1852.  D.     AUGUST    25.    1915. 
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William  F.  Muhlenberg,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ILLIAM  FREDERICK  MUHLEN- 
BERG was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 18,  1852,  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  and  Catherine  Anna  Muh- 
lenberg. On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-great-grandson  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
and  on  his  mother's  side  a  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Peter 
Muhlenberg.  He  was  privately  instructed  until  in  1863 
he  was  sent  to  Gettysburg  Preparatory  School.  From 
1864  to  1867  he  attended  Gettysburg  (Pennsylvania) 
College,  and  from  September,  1867,  to  June,  1868, 
Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown,  Pa.,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1868.  For  about  a  year  after  graduation  he 
acted  as  high-school  principal  in  Millerstown,  Pa.  In 
September,  1869,  he  entered  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  continuing  there  on  account 
of  his  youth  for  three  years,  instead  of  the  then  usual 
two,  and  graduating  in  1872,  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  served  as  interne  at  Blockley  (Philadel- 
phia General)  Hospital  under  Dr.  Pepper.  From  Phil- 
adelphia he  went  to  Flemington,  N.  J.,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  about  a  year,  removing  to  Reading, 
Pa.,  in  1874.  There  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Read- 
ing Hospital,  in  which  he  served  as  surgeon  from  its 
inception  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
from  1875  to  19 1 5.  On  October  28,  1884,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Hiester  H.  Muhlenberg,  of  Reading, 
Miss  Augusta  Muhlenberg,   who  died  in    1890,   leaving 
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him  three  children,  all  of  whom  now  reside  in  Reading — 
Hiester  H.  Muhlenberg,  practicing  medicine;  Frederick 
A.  Muhlenberg,  an  architect;  and  Augusta  E.  Muhlen- 
berg. Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  (the  presidency  of  which  was  ten- 
dered to  him  on  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  U.  Hensel  in  19 15, 
but  declined  because  of  ill  health) ,  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  of  the  Berks  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion (of  which  he  was  President  in  1895),  of  the  Wyo- 
missing  Club  of  Reading,  of  the  Berkshire  Country  Club, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  of  the  University  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Fraternity,  and 
from  1900  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Charles  Evans 
Cemetery  Company.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Muhlenberg  College  in  191 1.  In  state 
and  national  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  in  local  affairs 
an  outspokenly  independent  voter,  never  failing  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise.  He  had  a  very  large  and  very  suc- 
cessful practice,  much  of  it  unremunerated,  and  a  reputa- 
tion extending  far  beyond  his  home  town.  In  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  he  was  unsparing  of  himself.  His  quickness 
and  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  his  resourcefulness  and  effi- 
ciency in  treatment  were  the  admiration  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  The  confidence  of  his  patients  in  his 
judgment  and  skill  was  unbounded.  His  real  goodness  of 
heart,  his  genuine  sympathy,  his  cheery  courage  and  his 
hearty  manner  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  occasion  to 
seek  his  aid.  His  very  entrance  into  the  sick-room  brought 
relief  to  anxiety  and  encouragement  to  hope.  He  was  a 
dutiful  son,  an  unselfish  brother,  an  affectionate  father 
and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  died  August  25,  19 15,  loved 
and  mourned  and  missed  as  few  men  are. 

G.  A.  E. 
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Andrew  Fine  Derr. 

^Jk   NDREW  FINE  DERR,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 

^\  was  born  May  29,  1853,  in  Upper  Augusta 

^■^        township,  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  near 

^1^     ^     the  village  of  Klines  Grove,  about  six  miles 

from  Sunbury. 

He  was  a  descendant  (great-great-grandson)  of  Johann 

Henrlch  Dorr,  who  emigrated  to  America  from  a  Rhine 

province,   arriving  by  ship  Loyal  Judith,   September  3, 

1742. 

Johann  Henrlch  Dorr  was  an  elder  of  the  German  Re- 
formed congregation  of  the  Old  Swamp  church.  Upper 
Milford  township,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  the  church  records 
show  that  he  and  two  of  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Michael,  were 
confirmed  on  the  same  day.  He  had  four  children,  three 
sons,  Jacob,  Michael  and  Melchoir,  and  one  daughter, 
Chrlsteena,  who  married  Michael  Fackenthal. 

Jacob,  the  eldest  child  (great-grandfather  of  Andrew), 
was  born  February  11,  1749,  and  died  August  23,  1828; 
his  body  He  burled  In  the  cemetery  of  Old  Swamp  church. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  having  enlisted  in 
Capt.  Thomas  Church's  company  of  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne's  regiment,  fourth  Pennsylvania  battalion,  serving 
throughout  the  war.  He  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Bucks  county 
and  settled  on  his  farm  In  Upper  Milford  township, 
where  he  built  the  house  In  which  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  1828.     The  house  is  still  standing  in  good  condition. 
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He  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Michael,  the  grandfather  of  Andrew. 

Michael  Derr  was  born  October  lo,  1777,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Springfield  township,  Bucks  county,  February 
2,  1863.  His  body  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Dur- 
ham church  in  Durham  township,  Bucks  county.  He 
was  the  father  of  ten  children,  two  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters.    He  was  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  18 12. 

John  Derr,  eldest  son  of  Michael,  was  the  father  of 
Andrew.  He  was  born  in  Springfield  township,  September 
4,  1802.  He  left  home  at  an  early  age  and  engaged  in 
the  business  of  milling,  and  later  in  life  in  the  construction 
of  bridges;  he  built  the  covered  wooden  bridges  which 
span  the  Delaware  river  at  Milford  and  Frenchtown. 

The  maternal  ancestor  of  Andrew  Fine  Derr  was  Philip 
Fein,  founder  of  the  village  of  Finesville,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Musconetcong  river,  in  Hunterdon  and  Warren 
counties,  N.  J.,  about  one  mile  from  its  mouth  where  it 
empties  into  the  Delaware  river  at  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 

Philip  Fein  and  his  brother  John  are  said  to  have  been 
of  that  party  of  German  emigrants  who  in  1705  fled  from 
Germany  to  Holland,  and  in  1707  embarked  from  Rot- 
terdam for  America,  and  whose  frail  ship  was  driven  into 
the  Delaware  Bay  by  adverse  winds,  and  who  then  started 
overland  for  New  York,  their  original  destination.  (See 
Rupp's  "  Thirty  Thousand  Names  of  Immigrants,"  page 
2.)  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Musconetcong,  Mr. 
Fein  with  his  brother  John,  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  that  stream  as  a  water-power,  and  the  soil  as  being 
fertile,  determined  to  settle  there  instead  of  pursuing  their 
journey  further  through  the  forest,  which  then  covered  the 
whole  country.     The  others  of  the  ship's  crew  continued 
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on  until  they  reached  the  South  Branch  of  the  Rarltan 
river,  where  they  settled  and  founded  the  town  of  German 
Valley,  in  what  is  now  Morris  county,  N.  J. 

John  Fein  (born  June  5,  1767,  died  May  11,  1826), 
the  grandfather  of  Andrew  Fine  Derr,  married  Ann 
Catharine  Melick  (born  April  4,  1770,  died  May  8, 
1830).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Andrew  Melick; 
they  had  a  large  family,  of  whom  the  youngest  was 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Andrew. 

The  Melicks  were  descended  from  Johannes  Molich,  a 
native  of  Bernsdorf,  near  Coblentz,  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  October  28,  1702.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  ship  Mercury  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  May  29, 

1735-  ^ 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Andrew  Fine  Derr  is  de- 
scended from  German  ancestry  on  both  his  father's  and 
his  mother's  side,  and  was  specially  qualified  for  member- 
ship in  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  to  which  he  was 
elected  July  18,  1892,  the  year  following  its  organization. 

John  Derr,  the  father  of  Andrew,  married  Hannah 
Fine,  of  FInesville,  N.  J.,  In  1834.  They  made  their 
home  in  Bucks  county,  for  some  years  they  lived  at 
Monroe  in  Durham  township,  and  later  in  Nockamlxon 
township.  In  1849  they  moved  to  Klines  Grove, 
Northumberland  county,  Pa.  They  were  the  parents  of 
five  children,  Thompson,  Mary  Catharine  (married  in 
1656  to  John  P.  RIchter),  Henry  H.,  John  F.,  and  An- 
drew Fine  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  All  the  children 
were  born  in  Bucks  county,  except  Andrew,  who  was  born 
after  their  removal  to  Northumberland  county. 

Andrew  lived  with  his  parents  at  Klines  Grove  until 
their  death  in  1864,  his  mother  dying  April  2,  and  his 
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father  April  26,  of  that  year.  He  then  went  to  live  with 
his  only  sister,  Mary  Catharine,  at  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
county,  Pa.,  whose  husband,  John  P.  Richter,  became  his 
guardian.     He  lived  with  them  for  seven  years. 

Andrew  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  his  parents  died. 
In  his  new  home  at  Selinsgrove,  he  attended  school  at  the 
Missionary  Institute  (now  Susquehanna  College),  where 
he  prepared  for  college.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  entered  Lafayette  college  at  Easton,  Pa., 
where  he  took  the  full  college  course,  and  was  graduated 
in  1875,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  after  which  he  took  a 
postgraduate  course  in  German,  French  and  English 
literature.  At  Lafayette  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fra- 
ternity. In  1878  he  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  course.  He  was  elected  an  alumni  trustee  of  Lafayette, 
and  served  from  1906  to  19 12. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  he  registered  as  a  student  at  law 
in  the  office  of  George  R.  Bedford,  but  in  October  of  that 
year  changed  preceptors  and  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
George  W.  Biddle  at  Philadelphia.  While  reading  law 
he  also  attended  lectures  in  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia,  October  28,  1878,  and  a  month  later  moved 
to  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  made  his  permanent  home.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county,  December  2, 
1878,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  bar  until  the  fall 
of  1882,  when,  owing  to  the  failing  health  of  his  brother 
Thompson,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Thompson 
Derr  &  Brother,  he  entered  that  firm  and  thereafter  gave 
his  attention  to  the  fire  insurance  business,  as  well  as  to  a 
number  of  private  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested. 
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When  his  brother  Thompson  died  in  1885,  his  brother 
Henry  H.  became  the  head  of  the  firm.  When  Henry 
H.  died  in  1888  (born  July  5,  1839,  ^i^^  October  12, 
1888),  Andrew  became  the  head  of  the  firm  which  had 
become  widely  known  throughout  the  state.  Not  only 
were  they  agents  for  certain  fire  insurance  companies,  but 
Andrew  became  an  officer  in  several  of  the  largest  of  them. 
His  duties  in  connection  with  the  Hanover  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  called  him  frequently  to  New  York.  His  liberal 
education  and  training  as  a  lawyer  gave  him  special  quali- 
fications for  his  active  business  career. 

The  activities  and  influence  of  Andrew  can  be  shown  by 
the  number  of  business  enterprises  and  other  interests 
which  he  represented.  He  became  a  director  and  vice- 
president  and  later  president  of  the  Miners  Savings  Bank; 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  Anthracite  Savings 
Bank;  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Sheldon  Axle  Works;  director  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York  City;  director  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company;  trustee 
of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society;  di- 
rector of  the  Osterhouse  Free  Library  of  Wilkes-Barre ; 
director  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  City  Hospital;  president  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  trustee  Harry 
Hillman  Academy;  original  member  of  the  Westmoreland 
Club;  member  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Country  Club; 
University  Club  of  New  York  City;  Lawyers  Club  of 
New  York  City;  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society;  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  the  Groller  Club  of 
New  York  City;  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston;  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Society;  the  Victoria  Institute;  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Society  of  London,  England;  the  American  Bar 
Association;  American  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  of  New  Jersey;  and  the  Society 
of  the  War  of  1812. 

Andrew  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  while  he  ren- 
dered his  party  efficient  services  in  committee  and  other 
gratuitous  work,  he  never  sought  or  accepted  political 
office. 

His  paternal  ancestors  were  members  of  the  Reformed 
church.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  Lutherans,  they 
were  among  those  who  in  1770  established  Saint  James 
Lutheran  church  at  Greenwich,  N,  J.,  locally  known  as 
"  Straw  church,"  in  the  cemetery  of  which  many  Fines  and 
Melicks  lie  buried. 

Andrew  did  not  make  his  church  home  with  either  the 
Reformed  or  Lutheran  denominations,  the  churches  of  his 
fathers,  but  on  February  28,  1874,  when  a  student  at 
Lafayette  college,  united  himself  with  the  Brainard  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Easton.  On  February  18,  1880,  he 
was  granted  letters  of  dismissal  from  that  church  and 
on  April  8,  1880,  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  of  which 
in  the  spring  of  1887  he  was  elected  a  ruHng  elder  and 
later  a  trustee.  He  also  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  of 
his  church.  He  continued  as  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  that  church,  serving  with  loyalty,  love  and 
devotion  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time  he 
was  the  senior  elder.  He  died  at  Wilkes-Barre  Novem- 
ber 19,  19 1 5,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  On 
Sunday  morning,  December  12,  19 15,  special  memorial 
services  were  conducted  in  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
church  in  honor  of  his  memory.  These  services  were  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J,  Kerr,  pastor  of  the  church. 
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He  was  benevolent  and  charitable  and  particularly 
liberal  In  his  gifts  for  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  his 
church. 

On  June  23,  1896,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Lowrle, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  and  Elizabeth  Dickson 
Lowrle  of  Philadelphia.  To  them  were  born  four  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth  Lowry,  Katharine  Dickson,  Thompson 
and  Andrew  Fine,  Jr. 

Andrew  Fine  Derr  was  a  leading  and  influential  citizen 
of  his  city  and  state,  a  gentleman  of  many  attractive  quali- 
ties, affable  and  generous,  one  of  the  kind  of  men  that  go 
to  make  up  our  best  American  citizenship. 

B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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John  Summers  Stahr,  Ph.  D. ,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. 


^T^OHN    SUMMERS    STAHR,    Ph.D.,    D.D., 
^1 1       LL.D.,    eminent   divine,   learned   scholar,   suc- 
^  H  ■       cessful  teacher,  distinguished  citizen,  was  born 
^W^       in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  December  2,   1841. 
His  ancestors  were  a  part  of  that  mighty 
Teutonic  immigration  which  set  in  from  the  Palatinate 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  having 
reached   this   country  in    1739,   with  the  same   freedom- 
loving  instincts  which  led  their  ancestors  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  before  to  resist  the  legions  of  Caesar. 

From  an  early  age  young  Stahr  manifested  many  of  the 
traits  so  prominent  in  his  later  life.  A.  love  of  knowledge, 
a  zeal  and  a  longing  for  a  higher  education  than  the 
schools  of  his  locality  afforded,  and  self  taught,  he  was 
so  apt  a  learner  that  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  very  school  in  which 
he  had  been  a  pupil.  After  teaching  a  few  years  and 
with  self-preparation,  he  entered  the  Bucks  County  Nor- 
mal and  Classical  School  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
regular  college  course. 

He  entered  the  Junior  Class  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  graduated  with  his  class 
in  1867,  taking  its  highest  honor.  His  intention  had  been 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  theological  studies  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  entering  the  ministry,  but  circumstances  for  a 
time  interfered  with  that  intention.     The  chair  of  Ger- 
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man  and  History  in  his  alma  mater  becoming  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Falk,  the  latter  recommended  his 
pupil  Stahr  to  succeed  him.  At  first  he  was  named  as 
tutor  only,  but  soon  after  as  adjunct  professor.  It  needs 
hardly  be  said  that  even  at  that  period  Dr.  Stahr  was  a 
proficient  German  scholar,  well  read  in  the  literature  of 
that  language,  and  all  his  life  he  was  given  to  quotations 
from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant  and  other  .eminent  German 
scholars,  in  his  sermons  and  public  discourses. 

In  1 87 1  a  new  honor  awaited  him:  he  was  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Keystone  Normal  School,  at  Kutztown.  His 
loyalty  to  his  own  college,  however,  was  so  strong  that  he 
declined  the  proffered  honor  and  remained  with  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  college. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Stahr  was  a  hard  student  as  well  as  a 
professor.  The  natural  sciences  always  had  strong  attrac- 
tions for  him  and  it  was  therefore  by  a  very  natural  and 
appropriate  transition  that  he  was  in  the  same  year  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  at  Franklin  and  Marshall, 

His  early  inclination  to  study  for  the  ministry  had  never 
left  him,  although  it  had  passed  into  the  background  for 
a  time  through  the  course  of  circumstances.  During  his 
early  college  life,  he  had  come  into  close  communion  with 
those  eminent  theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Dr. 
John  W.  Nevin  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  and  had  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
due  time.  It  was  with  no  little  pride  he  once  told  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Nevin  spoke 
of  him  as  his  favorite  pupil.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1870,  and  ordained  at  Reading,  in  September, 
1872.  He  served  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baus- 
man,  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at  Reading, 
while  he  was  performing  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in 
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the  college  at  Lancaster.  In  1873  he  received  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at  Reading, 
but  believing  his  first  duty  was  to  his  College  he  declined 
the  call,  as  he  subsequently  did  others  to  large  congrega- 
tions, and  for  the  same  reason. 

While  filling  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  and  Chem- 
istry in  1887,  he  was  appointed  the  financial  agent  of  the 
College,  and  in  1889,  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Appel  from  the  presidency  of  the  College,  he  was  ap- 
pointed pro-tempore  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  June,  1890,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  that  ofiice, 
and  was  inaugurated  as  such  on  September  11,  in  that 
year,  and  which  eminent  position  he  held  until  falling 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  which  he  did  in  June, 
1908.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  however,  did  not  elect  a 
successor  until  June,  1909. 

Thus  after  twenty  years  of  active  service  in  his  high 
ofiice,  he  laid  down  the  honored  title  of  President.  But 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  unwilling,  even  after  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Presidency,  to  let  him  go.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Appel,  Dr.  Stahr  had  been  called  to 
the  chair  of  Philosophy,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  other 
courses  he  had  been  teaching,  but  he  had  gradually  re- 
signed them  into  other  hands,  but  retained  that  of  Philos- 
ophy, which  was  perhaps  clearer  to  him  than  any  other, 
and  that  chair  he  held  until  death  called  him  away.  He 
had  rounded  out  almost  forty-nine  years  of  able  unremit- 
ting service  in  the  cause  of  his  alma  mater,  a  record  which 
few  men  are  permitted  to  attain. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  his  career  proves  him  to  have 
been  an  unusually  able  man.  From  first  to  last  his  popu- 
larity never  waned.  Before  all  else,  he  was  thorough. 
His  knowledge  was  at  once  wide  and  deep,  and  he  had 
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the  faculty  of  imparting  it  to  his  student.  His  life  was 
too  busy  for  the  writing  of  books.  Those  who  know, 
speak  of  his  lectures  as  being  well  deserving  of  publica- 
tion. 

While  Dr.  Stahr  left,  so  far  as  known,  no  single  literary 
work  of  an  extended  character,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  contributions  to  the  Mercers- 
burg  Review,  Reformed  Church  Quarterly  and  other  edu- 
cational journals  were  many  and  of  a  high  order.  In 
1890  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  International  Sun- 
day School  Lessons  Committee,  and  remained  a  member 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  a  consulting  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  In  1904  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Council  of  the  Alliance 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  includes  all  the  churches 
in  the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  In  1901  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Eastern  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in  19 14  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States.  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall gave  him  his  A.M.  degree  in  1870,  and  that  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  In  1883.  In  1891  Lafayette  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Pennsylvania  College  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1904. 

His  administration  as  President  of  the  College  was 
marked  by  the  erection  of  the  Gymnasium,  Library,  Science 
Building  and  the  New  Academy  Building,  the  extension 
of  the  campus,  the  enlargement  of  the  faculty  and  ma- 
terial Increase  of  the  number  of  students,  as  well  as  the 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences.  His  policy,  with  due  regard  to  both  the  value 
of  the  past  and  a  wise  Insight  into  the  future,  served  to 
steadily  build  up  the  College  and  make  his  administra- 
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tion  a  noted  period  in  her  history.  It  is  said  that  during 
his  connection  with  the  institution,  he  had  at  one  time  or 
another  taught  every  class  in  the  college  curriculum,  per- 
haps a  unique  record. 

Dr.  Stahr's  health  began  to  give  way  more  than  a  year 
prior  to  his  death,  and  his  friends  could  not  but  regard 
his  condition  as  alarming.  Nevertheless  he  attended  to 
his  college  duties  until  a  short  period  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  December  21,  19 15.  His  alma  mater 
never  had  a  son  whose  life  and  services  were  so  faithfully 
laid  on  her  altars,  and  hundreds  of  men  will  all  their  lives 
recall  with  gratitude  the  days  of  their  tutelage  under  his 
ministrations. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  equally  firm 
and  able  in  their  maintenance.  Socially,  with  friends,  he 
was  most  companionable,  and  this  together  with  his  high 
ideals  made  him  many  warm  friends  during  his  long  public 
career. 

Dr.  Stahr  was  married  on  July  23,  1872,  to  Miss  Fran- 
cina  E.  Andrews,  who  with  the  following  children  survives 
him:  Plelen  R.,  wife  of  Prof.  E.  M.  Hartman,  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  Academy;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Stahr,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Mary  Belle,  wife  of  Glenn  C.  Heller,  of 
Atlantic  City.  Two  sons,  John  S.  and  Hugh  A.,  are 
dead. 

Dr.  Stahr's  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  may  be  briefly  told.  He  was  one  of  the  six  men 
who  on  February  14,  1891,  met  in  the  office  of  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  and  who  then  and  there  took  the  steps  that 
eventuated  in  the  formation  of  our  Society.  Of  these  six 
men  then  present,  three  have  taken  their  way  to  the  spirit 
land  and  the  other  three  are  still  with  us.  His  name  was 
also  attached  to  the  call  that  was  later  sent  out  for  a  con- 
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vention  to  organize  the  proposed  Society.  Dr.  Stahr  at 
that  convention  nominated  George  F.  Baer  as  temporar>' 
president.  Dr.  Stahr  as  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
made  a  short  address  in  which  he  told  what  his  committee 
had  done.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  in 
1903  and  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Germantown, 
on  October  25,  1904.  A  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Stahr  ap- 
peared in  volume  XIV.  of  our  proceedings. 

F.  R.  D. 
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